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Program for Our Tenth Annual Meeting 


TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 9:30 A. M. 
Banquet Room, Art Club 
(Adjoining The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel) 
Chairman Stanley T. Wallbank of Denver, 
Presiding 
Speakers: Dean Bernard C. Gavit of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana Law School 
Mr. Wilbur F. Denious, Chairman of 
the Colorado Board of Bar Examiners 
Hon. Herbert F. Goodrich, Dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School and Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. 
Cuantes H. ENGLIsu Tuespay, 12:30 P. M.—LuNcHEON, Art CLUB 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 2:30 P. M., Art CLus 


Bar Examiners’ Clinic by the Pennsylvania State Board of Law Examiners 
Chairman Charles H. English of Erie, Pennsylvania, Presiding 

Those who come to Philadelphia for the Conference meeting and for the 
American Bar Association convention the week of September 9 are assured 
of outstanding programs and entertainment. In addition to the general ses- 
sions, Section meetings, and the Institute on Administrative Law, there will 
be a visit to Longwood Gardens, a concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
numerous tours to Independence Hall, Germantown and other historic points, 
and a luncheon at Valley Forge. 








DEAN BERNARD C. GAVIT Mr. WILBur F.. DENIOUS JupDGE HERBERT F’. GoopRICH 
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A National Bar Examination 


By James E. BRENNER 


Secretary of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


How many times have you been asked if “X” Law School is a good 
school? What was your answer and what was the basis for that answer? 
Whether the answer was “yes” or “no” it was probably based in part upon 
the rating given to the school by the American Bar Association or the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. We are likely to accept the rating given 
to a law school by these agencies as the last word. 


Do you know what factors are considered in making an evaluation of 
the training offered by a particular law school? Are the standards laid down 
by these agencies qualitative or quantitative? How would you classify a 
standard which requires a law school to have at least 7500 volumes of usable 
law books? Is a requirement that a law school must have three full time 
teachers a qualitative or a quantitative standard? 


If you should consider these and other similar standards which have 
been adopted as the bases for approving schools, you would probably con- 
clude that they should be classified as quantitative. They are standards 
which any approved school should be able to meet, but compliance with them 
does not mean that the quality of training offered by the school is such as 
to merit the rating of a good school. This situation is not corrected by a 
provision such as, “It shall be a school which possesses reasonably adequate 
facilities and which is conducted in accordance with those standards and prac- 
tices generally recognized by member schools as essential to the maintenance 
of a sound educational policy.” Such a discretionary provision is helpful and 
affords a basis for refusing to approve a school which conforms to the letter 
of the “paper” standards but does not meet the spirit of these standards. 


The representatives of the agencies who make the inspections do a thor- 
jough and conscientious job of investigating to determine whether or not the 
school does meet the spirit of the “paper” standards which are their guide in 
inspecting the schools. Their reports provide detailed information regarding 
the physical plant, the law school records, the courses taught, a personal 
evaluation of the faculty, and many other facts which appear to be quite satis- 
factory when applied to the schools which are actually providing effective 
training. But this type of information is not so helpful when a border line 
school is being considered. If the school meets the letter of the “paper” 
requirements for approval, it is not easy to apply the discretionary provi- 
sions. If a school is refused approval on this basis, the rating agency is almost 
certain to be charged with arbitrary procedure. 
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Suppose the school is given the benefit of the doubt and is fully ap- 
proved. What happens after this approval has been acquired? The history 
of these agencies indicates that the general practice is “once approved always 
approved,” unless the administration of the law school is affected by politics. 
The theory under which the approving agencies function provides for follow- 
up inspections from time to time but actually this is not effective because of 
the lack of funds. One of the national agencies does not pretend to make 
follow-up examinations after full approval has been given a school unless 
something approaching a scandal, either political or otherwise, creates a 
situation which cannot be overlooked. 


Only one law school has been removed from the approved list by this 
national agency for reasons other than political interference with the admin- 
istration of the school. This school met all of the “paper” standards at the 
time it was originally approved but subsequently there was a change in the 
policy of the school and no full time faculty members were employed. The 
rating agency was informed of this change in policy but no action was taken 
to remove it from the list of approved schools. Finally the dean of the school 
became disturbed about the inaction of the rating agency and demanded that 
the school be removed from the approved list as he did not care to have it 
sailing under false colors. 


The rating agencies are not entirely to blame for the lack of periodic 
inspections of the schools on the approved list. Such inspections require more 
money than is available and even if it were available it is doubtful whether 
there would be a sufficient number of trained inspectors with the time to 
keep up with a satisfactory re-inspection schedule. 


Is there any answer to this? The answer is “yes” if a standard for 
approving law schools can be made available that will measure the quality 
of training which is offered by a law school. Such a standard should be very 
valuable in determining whether a school should be approved in the first 
instance, and a failure to maintain the standard after approval should be an 
automatic warning signal of the need of a re-inspection. So long as the school 
is offering a quality of training which is satisfactory, there is less need for a 
re-inspection, but when the quality of training drops there should be an im- 
mediate warning of the need for an inspection. 


After a series of studies and thorough discussion the Council of the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association on January 7, 1940, adopted the following resolution: 


“Moved that the Council of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar of the American Bar Association announce that in its examination 
and re-examination of law schools for approval or disapproval, the per- 
centage of success in bar examinations of the graduates of the particular 
school under consideration will be one of the factors considered. 
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“Moved further that the Council announce that it contemplates the 
adoption of a rule requiring that graduate applicants taking bar examina- 
tions for the first time in the state in which the school is located shall 
succeed in these examinations to the extent of eighty percent of the aver- 
age success of all graduates of all approved law schools taking the exam- 
inations during the period inquired about, and that this rule, if adopted, 
will apply to schools seeking approval as well as those schools now on 
the approved list. 

“And moved that each applicant and approved school be required to 
furnish the Council with data covering such period of time as the Council 
shall specify, showing the percentage of success by school which the 
graduates of such school shall have achieved in the bar examinations 
in the state where the school is located.” 

This appears to be a step in the right direction. It is to be noted that the 
resolution at this time does not go beyond the statement that the percentage 
of success in bar examinations will be one of the factors to be considered. 
A minimum fixed percentage is referred to but is not provided for as a require- 
ment at this time. Law school teachers offered much opposition to the adop- 
tion of a fixed minimum percentage as an absolute standard. The Council 
decided that it should attempt to meet as much of the criticism of this group 
as possible before making the requirement mandatory. 

Among the objections made by the law school teachers are the following: 

(1) There is no uniformity in the quality of the bar examinations given 

in the different U. S. jurisdictions. 

(2) There is very little uniformity in the quality of examinations given 

within the same jurisdiction. 

(3) There is no uniformity in the standard of grading in the different 

states. 

(4) The bar examinations are not an accurate test of the training that 

is being offered by the better law schools in this country. 

(5) The law school would have to make the bar examination its objec- 

tive rather than a sound legal education for the students. 

(6) The rule would encourage the creation of cram courses. 


These are serious indictments of our bar examination systems and unfor- 
tunately there is much evidence that there are ample grounds for the indict- 
ments in many instances. 


The evidence shows that the tendency is very strong in many states to 
try to examine applicants by giving questions which are designed to test 
experience or ability to memorize definitions and maxims. The Bar Examiner 
who is familiar with the training being offered in the law schools and its 
limitations knows that experience cannot be taught in a law school. Courses 
may be offered in procedure, trial practice, moot court, and in many other 
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subjects but they are not a satisfactory substitute for experience. This can 
be gained only by actual practice of the law. 


It is possible to require law students to memorize definitions and maxims 
but it is not wise to do so. The function of a law school is to teach its students 
the theory of the law and to train them in legal reasoning and legal analysis. 
The time available for this, the most important part of the student’s training, 
is too short to permit the use of it for memorizing definitions, etc.,-even if it 
were desirable. 


Very few persons would question the desirability of the student being 
trained in the school of experience before engaging in active practice by 
himself. Unfortunately the days of adequate law office training are a part 
of the past so far as the history of legal education is concerned. Very few 
offices have the facilities for training law students in this day of complicated 
economic, political, and social problems, and those that have the facilities 
do not have lawyers with the time to undertake the work. Because of the 
lack of other satisfactory facilities for training law students, the responsi- 
bility has been placed upon the law schools to do this work. They are con- 
fronted with limitations which most of them recognize and they are concen- 
trating on that part of the training which they are equipped to give to the 
students. 


Unfortunately, there are Bar Examiners who do not recognize these 
limitations and who insist that the law schools should teach experience and 
that they should follow the antiquated procedure of requiring the student to 
memorize rather than reason and analyze. Their questions are drafted with 
these objectives in mind and, needless to say, they are not geared to test 
present day law school training. 


A short time ago a Bar Examiner, who ranked at the top of his profession 
as a lawyer, referred to several answers received to bar examination ques- 
tions which he considered amusing. One of the questions' was, “Is manure 
real or personal property (a) in the barnyard (b) in the field?” 


Answer: “Manure is personal property. 
Manure is always personal property. 
There is nothing more personal than manure.” 
Even law school teachers might agree that this is an amusing answer 


and if the type of examination question did not give rise to a very serious 
problem they might be equally amused at the question. 


What is a dry trust? What is an Inland Bill of Lading? These are typical 
of questions which are still being asked on some bar examinations. 


14 The Bar Examiner 302. 
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As Dean Goodrich wrote,’ “Learning a definition proves nothing except 
that a man has learned it; any jackass can bray it back to the Bar Examiner 
if that is what the Bar Examiner wants.” He made a further observation 
which is quite applicable to the “manure” question, “The possession of even 
a considerable quantity of information about rules of law does not show 
that a man is fit to be a lawyer.” 


Mr. Charles P. Megan, one of our outstanding Bar Examiners, recently 
wrote “Poor questions and poor marking play into the quiz master’s hand.” 


Is it any wonder that the law school teachers have some misgivings 
about the use of bar examination results as a factor in approving schools if 
the bar examinations are to be based upon questions of the type referred 
to above? 


If the law schools cannot teach experience why should the bar examina- 
tions be geared to test a lawyer who has been in active practice for twenty or 
thirty years? Why shouldn’t it be geared to test the student’s knowledge of 
the theory of the law and his legal reasoning and analytical ability? If the 
bar examinations were designed to make an accurate test of these qualifica- 
tions, the law school teachers would probably welcome the bar examination 
results as a factor to be considered in approving law schools. 


The Bar Examiners would then be using the same type of questions the 
teachers use. The examinations would not be the same because one would 
be a course by course test, while the other would be a comprehensive exam- 
ination, but the questions would be of the same type. 


Some Bar Examiners are attempting to use the so-called law school type 
of essay question, but difficulty arises from the fact that it is not easy to draft 
a good bar examination question. It is much more difficult to draft a good 
bar examination question than it is to answer a good one, and it is much easier 
to draft a poor question than it is to answer it. Most any lawyer can draft 
what he may label a bar examination question, but it does not follow that 
it is a good question for that purpose. The same is true with law school 
teachers. Strangely enough there are a substantial number of law school 
teachers who do not draft good course by course examination questions and 
not all of those who do draft good law school questions can draft good bar 
examination questions. It is one thing to draft a contracts question for exam- 
ining students who have taken the course in contracts from the draftsman, 
and it is quite a different problem to draft a contracts question for a compre- 
hensive examination that is not tagged “contracts” and which may contain 
points of law outside of the field of contracts. 


2 Herbert F. Goodrich, Bar Examinations and Legal Education, 7 American Law School 
Review 307. 
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Most lawyers and law school teachers assume that they can draft good 
examination questions but a careful study of questions which have been 
used indicates that this is not true in many instances. 


Drafting bar examination questions is a science. Some persons may be 
born with this gift, and possibly some may acquire it. The evidence does 
show, however, that there are a good many persons who attempt to draft 
bar examination questions who were not born with the gift and who have 
not acquired it. 

Some Bar Examiners attempt to design original questions, others take 
them from recently decided cases, some borrow them from other bar exam- 
inations or law school examinations, and others get them from different 
sources. The result is likely to be the same in any case. If the Bar Examiner 
is not gifted as a draftsman, it will be a coincidence if his questions turn out 
to be good ones. 

Even those who possess this gift cannot prepare satisfactory questions 
unless they have the time that is necessary to prepare a scientific draft and 
carefully brief the points which are included in the question. Lawyers with 
the ability of most of our Bar Examiners do not brief a point of, law on appeal 
in an important case in a few hours. If three or four points of law are involved 
in the case, as is frequently true with a good bar examination question of the 
comprehensive type, it may take several days to prepare the brief. How many 
bar examiners have the time to devote three or four days to the preparation 
of each bar examination question for which they are responsible? 

If they had the time they probably could not afford to do it. The com- 
pensation, if any, received by most examiners is merely nominal and does not 
justify our requiring them to devote more than a few days each year to 
their assignment as bar examiners. An attorney who has been appointed to 
the Board of Bar Examiners because he is an outstanding lawyer usually 
will not have the time required to draft good questions, and one who has 
been appointed to the position because the appointing body feels he neeas 
the small compensation the position offers will probably not have the ability. 

Mr. Charles English, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of Law Exam- 
iners, very aptly observed in a recent article,’ 

“Tt is difficult to understand how busy lawyers constituting the Board 
of Law Examiners can give and mark a fair examination to applicants 


for admission to the bar without the assistance of a trained personnel of 
examiners. 


“For my part I should deem it unfair to the applicants for admission 
to the bar if the members of the state board, on their own initiative and 
without assistance of any kind, were to undertake to prepare questions 
for examination and to mark the papers. We do not have the leisure nor 


3 Charles H. English, Impressions of Ten Years, 4 The Bar Examiner 467 or 8 American 
Law School Review 314. 
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the special training to do either of these things with justice to the student 

while we are busy as all of us are in practicing law.” 

It is just as difficult to draft good questions for use in the forty-seven 
other states and the District of Columbia as it is in Pennsylvania. Some of 
these states have realized the difficulty and are following the same procedure 
used in Pennsylvania. Unfortunately this procedure is not available at the 
present time in many states because of the lack of funds. 

If the drafting of bar examinations is a science and if it requires more 
time than most successful attorneys of ability have and if there are insuffi- 
cient funds available to provide a staff of expert draftsmen, is there any 
other solution to the problem? 

The answer is “Yes.” The medical profession has found a solution to a 
similar problem. So have the accountants and other professions. These pro- 
fessions have recognized that it is easier to describe the characteristics of a 
good examination than it is to prepare one and have made available a 
national examination which may be used by any of the state examiners. 

If these professions have found it desirable to have national examinations 
isn’t it even more desirable to have a National Bar Examination? Several 
excellent articles have been written on the subject of a “National Bar 
Examination’”‘ but no steps have been taken to make such an examination 
available for the use of Boards of Law Examiners who might desire to adopt 
them. 

If provision could be made for a National Board of Law Examiners with 
a staff of experts to draft and grade the questions, wouldn’t this be a service 
that can not be as effectively provided by the individual Boards of Law 
Examiners which do not have funds to provide a staff of expert assistants? 

If a National Board were established, it would not supplant the present 
State Boards. It would simply provide a service that is not now available 
and that might be of great value to many State Boards. The local Boards 
would function just as they do today but, instead of having the worry and 
responsibility of trying to draft satisfactory bar examination questions and of 
grading them, they could use the questions prepared by the National Board 
and, if they desired, they could have the papers graded by the staff of experts. 
No part of the service would be compulsory but it would be available for those 
who cared to make use of it. If the answers were graded by the staff of the 
National Board, the State Board could use these grades for determining the 
ranking of the applicants but set the pass mark at whatever point it decided 
should be adopted. The value of this service in providing a scientifically pre- 
pared and graded examination would be such that almost all states would 


4 Claude Horack, The Bar Examiner and the Law Schools, 8 American Law School Review 
611; Securing Proper Ba- Examinations, 33 Illinois Law Review 891; Will Shafroth, A National 
Board of Law Examiners, 1 Bar Examiner 160; Charles E. Carpenter, A National Board of 
Law Examiners, 1 Bar Examiner 307. 
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probably be justified in increasing the examination fee by an amount sufficient 
to take care of the additional cost of the service. 

The increase in the cost of the service would be considerably less than the 
applicants are paying the quiz course teachers to prepare them to take an 
examination in the states where bar examinations and law school training are 
out of step. , 

The following suggestions are submitted for whatever value they may 
have in helping to bring about the creation of a National Bar Examination. 

It would seem appropriate that The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
should have the responsibility for providing a National Bar Examination 
System and that it should have such assistance from time to time from other 
interested national associations as it may request. This assistance would be 
particularly valuable in helping to obtain funds with which to finance the 
movement during the first two or three years of its existence and in helping 
to interest the various State Boards in making use of the service. 

During the experimental years it might be desirable to offer the service 
to the State Boards without cost. Possibly a three-year period of free service 
should be offered to each state regardless of whether the state subscribed for 
the service from the beginning. 

Regardless of the policy regarding the cost of the service, it would be 
necessary to have financial assistance from outside sources to set up the system 
and carry it through the first few years until there were a sufficient number 
of subscribers to assure financial independence. 

The medical profession had financial assistance from the following 
foundations: 

1. Carnegie Corporation. 
2. General Education Board. 
3. Millbank Memorial Fund. 
4. Commonwealth Fund. 

The National Conference of Bar Examiners received a fifteen thousand 
dollar gift from the Carnegie Foundation as a subsidy to assist it in getting its 
organization established. That this gift has been justified is evidenced by the 
splendid service the Conference has given to Boards of Examiners and to the 
courts and to the legal profession, and by the fact that it has become able to 
finance its own activities and now has a small surplus in the bank. 

The great possibilities offered by a National Bar Examination System plus 
the splendid record of the Conference would seem to make a prima facie case 
for financial assistance from one or more foundations to assist the Conference 
in getting the work started. 

The National Committee might be organized in any one of a number of 
ways. It might be advisable to have a rather large central committee composed 
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of seven or eight bar examiners, an equal number of law school teachers, two 
or three judges of courts of last resort, two or three outstanding lawyers, the 
Chairman of The National Conference of Bar Examiners, the President or the 
Secretary of the Association of American Law Schools, and the Chairman of 
the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. 


From this group could be chosen an Examining Committee of five or seven 
who would have the direct responsibility for the administration of the system. 
The Examining Committee would be assisted by a staff of expert draftsmen 
and readers. 


The members of the National Committee, except those appointed to the 
Examining Committee, would serve without compensation other than actual 
expenses. The Examining Committee would receive expenses and a per diem 
compensation for the time spent actually working for the National Committee. 


The staff of experts would be paid according to their assignments. Readers 
would be paid on the basis of the number of answers graded. The draftsmen 
would be paid according to the number of questions they prepared. The 
secretary, research staff, and stenographers would be paid on a full time 
yearly basis. 


The members of the National Committee should be selected with a view 
to providing at least one law school expert for each subject included in the 
examination. 


The draftsmen would be required to provide twice as many questions as 
desired for a particular examination. 

Each question would be submitted to the members of the committee 
selected as the expert authorities on the subjects covered by the questions. 
They would submit suggestions regarding changes to be made in the questions 
and indicate which questions they preferred. 


The questions would then be returned to the draftsmen for revision. 
Revised copies of the questions should be submitted for final comment regard- 
ing changes. 

The questions would then be submitted to the Examining Committee for 
the final selection of questions, including an indication of optional questions. 


When the final selection had been completed the questions would be 
arranged for printing. 

The distribution of questions would follow a procedure similar to that 
used in the case of the College Board Entrance Examinations. An instruction 
sheet would be sent out in advance of the forwarding of the questions in order 
that the State Boards might become thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
for conducting the examination. This would include information regarding 
the time of beginning and closing each session of the examination, the time 
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available for each question, the order in which questions are to be distrib- 
uted, etc. 

At the conclusion of the examination the State Committee could return 
the answer books to be graded by the National Committee or it could retain 
them and grade the answers themselves. More accurate and more uniform 
results, however, would undoubtedly follow if the staff of experts graded 
the papers. 

When the grades were available, but before the list of names of the 
applicants had been consulted, the passing grade would be determined. Better 
results would probably follow if the State Board used the standard set by the 
National Board in regard to a passing mark. The National Board would provide 
an independent reviewing board to consider all papers which were within 
five percent of passing. 

Following the announcement of the results of each examination, the 
research staff would make a careful study of all of the statistics in order to 
improve each succeeding examination. 


The State Boards would have available through the National Bar Exam- 
ination service an examination composed of questions which are not based on 
the local law of any state, but which are designed to test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the important principles of the law and his legal reasoning and 
legal analytical ability. 

A State Board which adopted this service would still have the right to give 
a supplemental examination on local statutory law or an oral examination if 
it desired to do so. 


The determination of character fitness would remain with the State Boards. 


A uniform National Bar Examination would not only make available a 
superior and scientifically prepared bar examination designed to accurately 
test the student’s law school training, but it would also afford a sound educa- 
tional basis for admitting attorneys on motion who move from one state to 
another. 


If provision can be made for a National Bar Examination and if it is geared 
to test law school training as it is offered in the better schools, it will not be 
long until the objections which law teachers have raised to the consideration 
of bar examination results in approving law schools will be removed. Bar 
Examiners will have more time available for formulating policies and for 
considering standards for admission to practice. With the removal of the 
drudgery of preparing questions and grading them, appointments to the State 
Boards of Bar Examiners wou!d be more attractive to the busy outstanding 
lawyers. Directly and indirectly the use of a National Bar Examination would 
soon bring about a marked advance in bar examination methods, results and 
standards. 
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Report of the Secretary 


The investigation of the character of attorney-applicants for admission to 
the bar has continued to be the major activity of The National Conference 
during this past year. There are now thirty-three states using this service, 
Idaho being added to the list this month. In addition to these thirty-three 
states, substantial financial support is received from Connecticut and Illinois 
each year. The growth of the “character plan” since its inauguration in June 
of 1934 is shown by the following table: 





Year Ending June 30, Number of Investigations 
1935 69 
1936 126 
1937 205 
1938 340 
1939 325 
1940 342 
De sissehddiehsedeeatskevankexed 1,407 


While there were only twenty states using the service exclusively in the 
fall of 1937 and there are now thirty-three in this category, it is to be noted 
that the number of investigations made by the Conference within the past 
three years has remained nearly stationary. It is also to be noted, from the 
statistics on admissions to the bar, that the total number of migrating lawyers 
admitted on motion in the United States decreased from the figure of 618 for 
the calendar year 1937 to 471 for 1939. This general reduction in the number 
of investigations required and in the number of attorneys admitted on motion 
results from the tightening of requirements as to education and length of 
practice, the raising of fees for admission, the Conference plan for thorough 
character investigation, and the intangible but evident benefit resulting from 
the decision of some attorneys not to apply in the “Conference states” when 
they discover their records are to be thoroughly checked. 

In addition to reporting on transferring lawyers who seek admission on 
motion, the Conference also for a number of states now investigates out-of- 
state attorneys or original candidates who are required to take the bar ex- 
amination for one or more of the following reasons: (1) insufficient resi- 
dence; (2) insufficient practice; (3) requirement that all applicants must 
take the bar examination. 

The plan has now been established for a sufficient period so that there 
exists a newly created group of “repeaters,”—attorneys or original applicants 
who have been denied admission to the bar elsewhere on the basis of the 
character reports and who subsequently seek admission in other jurisdictions, 
unaware of the fact that the Conference has their records. The Conference 
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has just reported on an attorney who has been refused admission to the bar 
of two states since 1934 and yet during this same period has succeeded in 
gaining admission in three states not using the character investigation service! 
From the standpoint of the entire country, as well as from the standpoint of 
the individual jurisdictions, it is obviously important that the remaining states 
obtain the protection which this service offers. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made for the remarkable cooperation of the 
bar examiners and the members of the bench and bar in making the character 
investigations of value. When the plan was first begun, replies to inquiries 
often simply stated that the applicant was not known and that therefore no 
assistance could be given. Now that the members of the bar are familiar with 
the service and realize its worth, many replies are received which indicate 
that the writers made numerous inquiries regarding an applicant when they 
did not know him sufficiently to give their own appraisals of him. This added 
assistance is, of course, greatly appreciated. 

During this past year the Conference has continued to urge and aid in 
the establishment of cooperating committees. These groups of bar examiners, 
law school representatives, and members of the bench and bar are undoubt- 
edly an important factor in the improvement of our bar admission process, 
and their formation in every state should be encouraged. 

The Conference has published The Bar Examiner quarterly during 1940 
and has contributed towards the publication of a manual for bar examiners, 
now being undertaken by Mr. Shelden D. Elliott and a committee under the 
sponsorship of the Association of American Law Schools, the Section of Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association, and the Conference. This hand- 
book should be available this fall. 

This past year some distribution of bar examination questions has been 
made to the state examining boards, and it is hoped that the boards will con- 
tinue to send in to the Conference’s office fifty copies of each of their bar 
examinations so that this service may be rendered. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MargoriE Merritt, Acting Secretary. 





A Proposed Amendment to Section 1 of Article IV of the By-Laws 


It has been proposed by Will Shafroth, long-time Secretary of the Con- 
ference, that Section 1 of Article IV of the By-Laws, entitled “Officers,” be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. The officers of the CONFERENCE shall be a Chairman, a 
Chairman-Elect, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the CONFERENCE for a term which shall begin immediately 
upon the next following adjournment of the annual meeting of the American 
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Bar Association and shall continue until the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing of that Association of the following year, and until their successors are 
elected and take office. In case a vacancy occurs in either of these offices, 
the Executive Committee shall have power to fill that office for the unexpired 
portion of the term. The Chairman-Elect shall succeed to the office of Chair- 
man at the end of the original or extended term, as the case may be, of the 
Chairman and shall ex-officio be a member of the Executive Committee. 
(Italics indicate amendments.) 





Report of the Treasurer 
for the Period from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 





a arate 0s a Rad A's 6s SEG 6 Wale eeeedecens keh b eee én alowed $ 278.49 
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$8,767.65 
Disbursements— 
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Character Investigation Fees, Misc., etc.................-e05- 1,369.19 
I ds sas. sala sic + 5. 6 one's ale elais.ce eee sie'ee 16.08 
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Transportation Expense (Moving Office from Ann Arbor to 
NR esa rae. tbe earated wn oe rw aw oe aeneewaeeda eee seks 75.81 $7,219.84 
a OR ee a ene ee ee nen eee Te $1,547.81 





Oklahoma Is the Forty-third State 


To Adopt Two-Year College Requirement 


Oklahoma has joined the forty-two other states and the Territory of 
Hawaii which require, either presently or prospectively, at least two years 
of college education or its equivalent for admission to the bar. The action 
taken recently by the Oklahoma Supreme Court results in there now being 
only the six states of Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina which do not have the two-year college requirement. Arkansas 
and Georgia still have no educational requirements whatsoever; Florida, Loui- 
siana, and Mississippi require high school education or its equivalent, but not 
necessarily before law study; South Carolina requires the equivalent of a high 
school education before beginning the study of law. 

The Oklahoma rule with respect to pre-legal education is as follows: 
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“On and after February 1, 1942, no person shall be permitted to register 
as a law student until he shall have graduated from an accredited high school 
and shall have completed at least two years of resident college work or its 
equivalent, such college work to consist of a minimum of sixty hours credit 
in a college recognized by the state University of the State in which said 
college is located.” 

The provision as to legal education specifies the successful completion of 
three years of study in a full-time law school or four years of study in a part- 
time law school, said school to be approved by the American Bar Association 
or by the Oklahoma Board of Bar Examiners. Law office study is still per- 
mitted, but the Board is now establishing strict rules to regulate the method 
of study and instruction. 





How to Be a Successful Lawyer 


The California State Bar recently sent a questionnaire to attorneys who 
were admitted to the bar of that state in 1935, for the purpose of obtaining 
their appraisal of the practical value of certain subjects in the law school 
curriculum, opinions as to the need for post-graduate instruction, the nature 
and extent of their legal business, chief difficulties encountered in beginning 
the practice of law, their financial status, etc. One of the questions and an 
exceptionally enlightening answer are set out below. 

Question: “What methods and activities have you employed to secure 
and build up legal practice?” 

Answer: 

“To become a successful practitioner of the law in a rural community, 
especially where he is a stranger, a young lawyer should, like Jacob, wear a 
coat of many colors, be a social lion, a political zebra, a smooth talker, a fast 
worker, a personality boy. He should at least be a director in one bank, pre- 
ferably the president of the other one; a member of the chamber of commerce, 
a director in the junior chamber of commerce, an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club, Elks Club, Masonic Lodge, Redmen, Eagles, 20-30 Club, Lions Club, 
and any others. In all of these he must be known as a Jolly Good Fellow, the 
able raconteur who always has a funny story for every occasion, and who can 
without fail produce an A-1 program on an hour’s notice. He must be able 
to shake hands until his elbow smokes. He must be a pillar of the biggest and 
richest church in town, and must be a favorite speaker for the Woman’s Home 
Improvement Club, the living exemplification of virtue for the Parent Teacher’s 
Association, the W.C.T.U., and he must be able to drink all the other Eagles 
or Elks under the table. He must be an able leader of the Farm Bureau, and 
attend all the meetings; he must never get sleepy at a meeting, regardless of 
the fact that at all of the last six meetings the same subject, liquid manures, 
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has been discussed by the same assistant farm adviser. He must be a potent 
force in the Grange (who are hated by all farm bureau members). He must 
drive a good car, live in a fashionable part of town, or at least in a house of his 
own, must sport a good looking stenographer who is always typing furiously. 
His desk should always be covered at least three inches deep with papers, and 
by all means he should be able to answer offhand every question that is brought 
to him. He must be a paragon of oratorical ability in court and on Fourth of 
July picnics. He must line the walls of his office with books and filing cabinets; 
and he must be thrifty and owe money to no man. 


“Most important, he should marry the daughter of the mayor or local 
senator, or preferably the governor; he should be related to approximately 50% 
of all of the local merchants, and his wife should be the sister of the owner of 
the local credit rating bureau. 


“All of these things are helpful. Most of them are indispensable.” 
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